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CONSTRUCTION OF BARRACKS IN FRANCE 





Tuespay, JUNE 10, 1952. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CriricaL ARTICLE IN THE Los ANGELES TIMES 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. MASON J. YOUNG, DEPUTY COMMANDER, COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ZONE, FRANCE 

COL. W. P. McCRONE, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, G4 

LT. COL. CHARLES M. DUKE, HEADQUARTERS, EUROPEAN COM- 
MAND 

PHILLIP E. KIDDER, ENGINEERING SECTION, COMMUNICATIONS 
ZONE, FRANCE 


Mr. Stxes. Gentlemen, I have asked you to come here this morning 
so that we could discuss matters pertaining to barracks and other 
construction along our communications line in France. The primary 
reason for the request that you come here stems from an article in the 
Los Angeles Times of Sunday, June 1. The article is written by Henry 
Wales of the Chicago Tribune Press Service. It bears a Bordeaux, 
France, dateline of May 31. The headline says: “Barracks in France 
Show Army Waste.” 

There is a subhead which states: “Millions Spent on Leaky Prefabs 
That Could Not Stand One Good Wind.” 

I am going to place the entire article in the record. 

(The article referred to is as follows :) 


[From Los Angeles Times, June 1, 1952] 


BARRACKS IN FRANCE SHow ARMY WASTE—MILLIONS SPENT ON LEAKY PREFABS 
THAT COULDN’T STAND ONE Goop WIND 


(By Henry Wales) 


BorpEAUX, FRANCE, May 31.—Most of the prefabricated barracks bought by 
Army engineers for 20,000 to 30,000 soldiers living at the big American supply 
dumps in France are shoddy, leaky contraptions which some soldiers consider 
downright dangerous, a survey discloses. 

In a year and a half, since starting to build 30 camps and depots for the line of 
communication (LOC) across France, the communications zone (COMZI) head- 
quarters at Orleans has spent $6,800,000 to buy, transport, erect and furnish 
German- and French-made prefabs. 

Another $1,800,000 is being spent on similar billets at the Captieux Ammuni- 
tion Depot, largest ammo dump in Western Europe, 60 miles south of here, 
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NO COMPETITIVE BIDS 


Altho COMZI refused to disclose construction costs, it was determined that 
well oVer half of the $6,800,000 has gone for about 125 barracks. They were 
bought directly, and without competitive bidding, by Orleans engineers from 
the Europa Fertigbau Gesellschaft (EFG), of Bonn, Germany. 

A civilian engineer, employed by the Army, described the EFG prefabs at the 
Foret de la Braconne Ordnance Depot, near Angouleme, as “the worst I have ever 
seen anywhere.” 

Soldiers, recently moved into the barracks from a tent camp, said they were 
eager to move back under canvas. 

Ceiling panels started falling when the first poorly fitted door was slammed. 
Many panels have not been replaced. One soldier, rolling quickly from his bunk, 
escaped a falling panel which crashed through his cot. 


BIG WIND FEARED 


The floors, constructed of green water-logged timber, are poorly fitted and have 
bumpy surfaces. Soldiers throw their used razor blades through floor cracks. 
The troops complain that their new homes leak like sieves. 

None of the barracks is painted, inside or out. None has screens for the hot 
humid mosquito-breeding climate of southwestern France. French engineers 
and construction bosses supported the solders’ belief that the ceilings probably 
will cave in in the first big wind. 

Col. Samuel M. Martin, a top COMZI engineer, maintained that the EFG pre- 
fabs were the best buy “at the time,” and the lowest priced among French and 
German bidders. He refused to- disclose the cost. 

Other American and French engineers estimated the cost per square meter 
(1,550 square inches), including transportation and erection, at $70 to $86. 


FRENCH DO BETTER 


In contrast, the new precut French-made barracks going up at Captieux cost 
$45 a square meter. These are pleasant, well-constructed dwellings built on 
cement foundations, painted inside and out, and insulated with aluminum foil. 
They have modern kitchens and washrooms, good heating, and screens. 

The Captieux project was awarded to two French contractors, after competi- 
tive bidding, by Genie (French Army engineers). This was the procedure set 
up in the Franco-American accord of November 1950, under which the Army is 
constructing its LOC. 

The Genie was not asked to consider the merits of the EFG prefabs or 60 
others built by Isotherm at Bussac, 30 miles north of here, and Chinon, 20 miles 
southwest of Tours. The Isotherm barracks, costing $57 a square meter, have 
concrete foundations and floors, asbestos cement side walls, and straw insulation. 


BUGS AND VERMIN 


American and French engineers contend the straw will rot, take on humidity, 
expand and crack the walls. They also assert it is a standing invitation to bugs 
and vermin. 

Isotherm started construction April 15. It was to have had the entire project 
finished by last January 1. The Army granted an extension until March 7 be- 
cause of bad weather and difficulty in getting steel frames. Then a $50,000 fine 
was imposed. Isotherm originally got the contract by direct negotiation with 
COMZI, by by-passing Genie. 

Orleans engineers also bought 3,000 prefab ammunition hutments from an 
Antwerp, Belgium, firm for $300 each. About 1,500 made of shoddy asbestos 
sheeting and wooden frames, have been shipped to the Captieux ammo dump, 
at a cost of $140 each. The erection cost for each comes to $115, or a total of $555 
per hut. 

“WATERPROOF” BLOTTERS 


For the 3,000 ammo huts, this represents an investment of $1,665,000. Contrac- 
tors say it is doubtful if the whole lot is worth $1,000. On one erected as a sample 
the roof beam has split, rain drips in, the sun has split panels, and door frames 
have expanded. Piles of the “waterproof” asbestos panels are soaking up water 
like a blotter. 
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When this situation was reported -by Genie to Col. James ©. Truitt, chief of 
the Bordeaux port district engineers, he issued orders no more were to be 
erected. A higher ranking Orleans engineer countermanded the decision. 

Why Orleans bought the Belgian huts is unknown. SeverabFrench firms Close 
to the depot assert they offered better huts for much less money. One firm offered 
a cement fiber shelter at a total cost of $300 and another waterproof hut of coco- 
nut fiber at the Belgian cost. 

FIBER HUT TESTED 

The Army, which is experimenting with the coconut-fiber hut in Germany, put 
up both as a test at Captieux. They have withstood a rigorous winter, two hurri- 
canes, and heavy rains. American and French engineers said the first big wind 
will “blow the Belgian hut a mile.” 

Mr. Sikes. In substance, this article deals with prefabricated 
barracks bought by Army engineers for soldiers living in the American 
supply depots in France and along our communications line into West- 
ern Germany. 

It is stated that $6,800,000 has been spent by Communications Zone 
Headquarters to buy,. transport, erect and furnish German- and 
French-made prefabs. Another $1,800,000 is being spent on similar 
billets at another depot. 

It is further stated that well over half of this amount has gone for 
about 125 barracks bought directly and without competitive bidding 
from a German firm. The perfabs are described as the “worst I have 
ever seen anywhere.” Further comments are: 

Soldiers recently moved into the barracks from a tent camp said they were 
eager to move back under canvas. 

Ceiling panels started falling when the first poorly fitted door was slammed. 

The floors, constructed of green water-logged timber, are poorly fitted and 
have bumpy surfaces. 

There are cracks in the floor. The new homes leak like sieves. They 
are not painted. They do not have screens. The soldiers believe they 
will collapse in the first big wind. 

yeneral, we want the true facts on this case, and I want you to tell 

General, ' 
us what you know about this situation. 

General Youne. The article is entirely untruthful in its major 
points. This EFG barrack is a very satisfactory building. It is an 
excellent building. 

Mr. Sixes. Have you seen the buildings ? 

General Youne. Yes. I never heard of any leaking. I have seen 
them. They do not leak. I have seen them in very bad weather. It 
isan excellent building. I never heard of a roof panel falling. It was 
never reported. If one or two did, it was the fault of erection and 
not the basic fault of the building. Of course, it is possible that one 
did fall and I would not know about it, but it is not a general fault 


of the building. 
REASON FOR SELECTING TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Sixes. What were the reasons for the selection of this particular 
type of construction / 
General Youne. It was the cheapest building, secured by competi- 


tive bidding. 


Mr. Sixes. This article says there was no competitive bidding; is 
that incorrect ? 
General Young. That is incorrect. 
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Mr. Sixes. There was competitive bidding? 

General Younc. There was competitive bidding. 

Mr. Srxes. And this was the lowest bid offered 

General Youne. This was the lowest-cost barrack that met the 
specifications. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does your office have a copy of those bids? 

General Youne. They are available in Orleans, France; but I know 
from my own knowledge that it was the cheapest barrack offered that 
met the specifications. 

Mr. Stxes. Who drew the specifications? 

General Youne. The specifications were prepared in the Office of 
the Chief Engineer of the Communications Zone in Orleans, France. 

Mr. Sixes. Were they prepared in keeping with the approved con- 
struction methods and material in that area, or were they approved 
according to the Army’s thinking on what it would like to have or 
what it is accustomed to build in the zone of the interior? 

General Youne. They were prepared—correct me if I do not state 
this correctly to other representatives from European theater— 
they were prepared in weeledae with an over-all governing directive 
issued by Headquarters, European Theater, at Heidelberg, Germany, 
and permitted the manufacturers to offer prefab buildings in accord- 
ance with the design that they had put out and the most favorable 
materials available in the locality. They varied quite widely from the 
types of construction in the United States, because in Europe lumber 
is very expensive. These buildings were designed to minimize the 
use of lumber and make the maximum use of asbestos. They are a 
more permanent, lower-maintenance-cost building than you get in the 
United States. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by “more permanent”? How 
long should they stand ? 

General Youne. I would say with proper care and supervision they 
would be good for at least 20 years. There is no definite life on them, 
because there is nothing to deteriorate as there is in a wooden build- 
ing. They are built on concrete foundations and have asbestos roofs. 
Any lumber in them is restricted to the frame and protected against 
the weather. 

Mr. Stxes. How many men are housed in each building? 

General Younc. What are the dimensions? I think about 33. Let 
us do a little computing. 

Colonel McCroneg. I have been there in the last 2 weeks and there 
are 33 in most of the places. 

General Youne. I think that is the normal number. 

Mr. Kipper. I do not recall the exact dimensions. There are 9 
buildings for each company package of 200 men and that includes the 
mess halls and latrine facilities and administrative facilities. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you tell me how the cost compares (a) with con- 
struction in the United States, per man and (’) with other construc- 
tion in Western Europe per man? 

General Youne. The cost per man or per square foot of barrack 
area is substantially lower than the cost in the United States for a 
building that would serve the same purpose. 

Mr. Sixes. That is what I mean. Can you give me the figures? 
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General Youne. Could you give the figures on that, Mr. Kidder? 
Mr. Kidder, I might say, 1s in the Engineer Office at Orleans and is 
probably a better witness on that sort of detail than I am. 

Mr. Srxes. I shall be glad to have any of your staff submit answers 
to these questions. Mr. Kidder, do you have information on this 
matter that you can give us? 

Mr. Kwper. To sum it up, we allocated $7,200,000-—— 


BACKGROUND OF MR. KIDDER 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest before Mr. Kidder begins 
that we have a short biographical sketch of the witness? 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. You are asking Mr. Kidder to give a bio- 
graphical sketch ? 

Mr. Foon. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Kidder, will you tell us something of your back- 
ground ¢ 

Mr. Kipper. I have been employed by the Army Engineers for the 
last 7 years. 

Mr. Sixes. In construction ? 

Mr. Kipper. In construction. I started with the San Francisco 
Division. 

Mr. Sixes. What was your background in construction prior to 
that. time / 

Mr. Kipper. Prior to that time I worked for general contractors 
since the First World War, since 1919. 

Mr. Stxes. In what capacities generally ? 

Mr. Kipper. As general superintendent in charge of construction. 

Mr. Sixes. So that you feel you do know construction; and you 
have had considerable experience with the type of construction which 
meets Army requirements? 

Mr. Kipper. Yes, sir; for the last 30 years. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF BARRACKS 


Mr. Sixes. Very well. Will you proceed now to tell us something 
about the comparative cost of these barracks and anything else that 
you want to add so that we may know something about this matter. 
What we want is the facts. This article was published and it places 
a black mark on all of you, if it is true. The American people are 
entitled to know if it is true. If it is not, you certainly do not want 
to let the article stand. It gives a very ugly picture about this con- 
struction. The purpose of this hearing is purely and simply to find 
out. what the situation is as nearly as we can. So will you go ahead 
and tell us all you can about this. 

Mr. Kipper. In general we allocated $7,200,000 for the construction 
of prefabricated housing units to relieve the critical situation that 
existed. With the $7,200,000 we have built units that will house, in 
round numbers, 10,000 troops. That includes actual billets, the mess- 
ing facilities, latrine facilities, and administrative facilities. 

Our total expenditures to date, which include outside utilities, 
roads, and walkways, have been a little less than $7 million, which 
brings our total cost per man down to less than $700. That is based 


“I 
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on an allowance of 60 square feet per man for his actual quarters, 
plus the square footage required for messing and latrine facilities, or 
roughly a cost of less than $7 per square foot for this construction. 

I have had experience building wooden barracks in the United 
States and the prefabs that we have constructed in France would 
compare very favorably with the units that have been constructed 
here and conform to what might be called modified emergency-type 
construction. 

Mr. Sixes. The price that you mention would certainly compare 
favorably with anything we are getting in this country. But since 
- construction costs are lower overseas, when you take advantage of 
local talent and local materials, how do the costs compare with other 
construction costs in Western Europe? 

Mr. Kipper. You mean for similar type structures? 

Mr. Sixes. Oh, yes; that would be the only reasonable comparison ; 
would it not? 

Mr. Kuper. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you have any other specific cases that you can give 
us showing the cost per man for barracks construction at other places 
in Western Europe‘ 

Mr. Kipper. We built some concrete-block barracks. 

Mr. Srkes. How much did they cost per man ? 

Mr. Kipper. It was a very small unit up in the vicinity of Metz and 
it compared approximately with a package unit; while it was not as 
large, it was a unit to house about 40 men at a small depot, and the costs 
there ran about $860 per man. 

Mr. Sikes. Concrete block would be very much preferable to prefab 
construction, would it not? 

Mr. Kipper. It would, but the time of erection was much longer, 
than putting up the prefab barracks and the cost of that kind of struc- 
ture presently—this was over a year and a half ago—would probably 
be about 20 percent more. 


MAINTENANCE COSTS OF PREFAB BARRACKS 


Mr. Srxes. What do you know about maintenance costs of prefab 
units? Do we have any use experience on maintenance of these 
buildings ? 

Mr. Kipper. We do. I was with the American Graves Registration 
Command and we built a considerable number of prefab units during 
that time. 

Mr. Sixes. Of the same material? 

Mr. Kipper. Some of them were of identical materials. 

Mr. Srxes. What was your maintenance experience on those ? 

Mr. Kipper. Our maintenance experience on those during the 5 
years we used them. was very good; very small cost. 

Mr. Sixes. How would it compare with wooden structures, for 
instance, or concrete-block structures ? 

Mr. Kipper. The asbestos-type structures cost much less for main- 
tenance. We had some wooden ones that ran us considerably more. 

Mr. Sixes. It would be more than concrete block, I assume? 

Mr. Kiper. It would be more than concrete block, yes. 

General Younc. May I interrupt here? I think the asbestos type is 
more comparable to the concrete block than to the wooden structure. 
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The wooden structure rots and requires painting. The asbestos struc- 
ture does not, and the roofs do not deteriorate in any way for a period 
of years. 

Mr. Sixes. Have we used prefabs at any other place for troop 
housing ? 

Mr. Kipper. These identical prefabs ¢ 

Mr. Sixes. These or similar construction; of course. 

Mr. Kipper. As I stated, during the American Graves Registration 
Command in France we had a considerable number of troops housed. 

Mr. Stxes. I am speaking now of using them for barracks and mess 
hall. What made you feel that this was the optimum type of construc- 
tion for this purpose at this time? Was that your decision or were you 
just given the ‘0b and told to doit? Did you help to select this type of 
facility ? 

Mr. Kipper. I helped somewhat to select it, yes. 

Mr. Sixes. What was your reasoning back of the selection of this 
type of construction for this purpose at this time? 

Mr. Kipper. It was the quickest and the cheapest means of provid- 
ing housing for troops that was economical as far as maintenance was 
concerned. 

Mr. Sixes. You are convinced of that ? 

Mr. Kipper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel that there is any truth in this article? 


Mr. Kipper. No, sir. 
DISCUSSION OF NEWSPAPER ARTICLE 


Mr. Sixes. Why do you think the article was written? It has a 
Bordeaux date line. It has quite a number of illustrations purporting 
to show the buildings have not given satisfaction. How could such 
an article be written if there is no truth back of it ¢ 

Mr. Kupper. I do not know. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have anything you wish to add to this? 

General Youne. Mr. Henry Wales has been a very unreliable and 
hostile reporter. He was barred by the French at one time from visit- 
ing any of their installations, and any of our installations. He was 
reinstated in the—I am a little hazy on this, I think about the winter 
or early spring of 1950—no, it was the winter of 1950-51. He was 
reinstated as a result of action by the Embassy in Paris and behaved 
himself fairly well for a year and a half. Now he is running off the 
playing field again. 

Mr. Stes. Has he written other articles on similar subjects—— 

General Youne. He was barred 

Mr. Sikes. Since his reinstatement ? 

General Youna. Yes. 

Colonel McCrone. He has written a series like this that appeared 
in other papers. I happen to have one with me which appeared on 
May 6. 

Mr. Sixes. May I see it? 

Colonel McCronr. Yes, sir. 


” 
~ 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
{From Chicago Daily Tribune, May 6, 1952] 


Untrep States Waste on FRENCH Depots May Br Mit.i0ons-—Survey Bares 
USELESS FLOW OB MONEY 


(By Henry Wales) 


ORBLEANS, France, May 5.—Uncle Sam’s taxpayers stand to lose millions of 
dollars being wastefully expended in construction of the Army’s big French 
supply depots backing up the Seventh Army in Germany, a Tribune survey has 
disclosed. 

When work started one and a half years ago on the 30 camps and depots of 
the Army’s line of communication (LOC), stretching 500 miles across France 
from the Atlantic coast to Germany, the cost was estimated at $300 million. 
Now, the Tribune is reliably informed, the cost probably will reach $500 million. 

No figures were obtainable here at Coligny caserne (barracks), headquarters 
of the communications zone (COMZI). Top ranking officers refused to disclose 
how or where the Army is spending money and notified subordinate headquarters 
not to issue construction figures on the ground that they are secret information 
of value to an enemy. \ 





COMPETITIVE BIDDING OUT 


The survey, however, disclosed : 

1. COMZI headquarters engineers, ignoring field reports have dealt directly 
with French construction firms, without competitive bidding, bypassing an official 
agreement between the two governments. 

2. COMZI headquarters camouflaged the expenditure of $80,000 to provide 
itself with elaborate offices, including parquet oak flooring, wood paneling, and 
tiled bathrooms. . 

8. The Army bought shoddy prefabricated German barracks, at almost twice 
the cost. of French prefabs, spending several million dollars. Soldiers living in 
the barracks fear the ceilings will collapse. 

4. Equally shoddy ammunition hutments, purchased from a Belgian firm, 
threaten to disintegrate in the first high wind. French firms offered to supply 
other hutments at half the cost. 


REPLACES USABLE FACILITIES 


5. A $5 million construction project at one camp was arranged by an American 
civilian architect, formerly employed by the Army, who now collects a percentage 
of the cost. The project destroyed existing sanitary and hygienic facilities of 
good quality. The waste here was estimated at from $700,000 to a million 
dollars. 

6. Officers, enlisted men, and Army civilian employees said they would welcome 
a congressional investigation. 

7. Experienced American engineers asserted that United States soldiers or 
civilian firms could have built the roads, warehouses, and billets much faster 
and at much less cost than French contractors, using local labor and much local 
material. 

8. French building trades are unequipped for rapid, inexpensive construction 
in the American manner. Hampered by material shortages. they have fallen 
far behind schedule on many projects. 


NEW COMMANDER INSTALLED 


COMZI has been the command of Brig. Gen. Mason J. Young, who is leaving 
for a new assignment in the United States. The new commander is Maj. Gen. 
Samuel D. Sturgis. 

The chief Army engineer in France is Col. Hubert E. Klemp. Maj. Paul White 
heads the purchasing and contracting office of COMZI, which, on occasion, has 
granted contracts without competitive bidding or going through French official 
channels. Colonel Klemp and Major White have offices here. 

In refusing to discuss construction problems or costs, high ranking officers 
here denied they were motivated by fear of a scandal. Disclosure of construction 
figures, they said, would be to “play Russia’s game.” 
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General Youne. I had a talk with him when the Embassy reinstated 
him and he did fairly well for me for a while but now he is off the 
playing field again. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, all of his stories are not favorable 
to you! 

General Youne. All of his stories are unfavorable to the Army 
if he can make them so. 

Mr. Sixes. This article that you have handed me is from the Chicago 
Tribune of May 6 and the headline says, “U. S. Waste on French 
Depots May Be Millions.” The subhead says: “Bares Useless Flow 
of Money.” 

Again he repeats the charge that there was no competitive bidding. 
Is that correct ¢ 

General Youna. That is entirely incorrect and untruthful in con- 
nection wth the prefab programs. 

Mr. Sixes. What about your depot construction ? 

General Youna. On certain other construction the competitive bid- 
ding has not been what we wished. In other words, the work was 
offered for competitive bidding, but the bidders submitted high bids, 
obviously collusive, and we later were able to award the contract at a 
lower figure by negotiation. 

In all cases, 1 want to repeat, the offering was initially made for 
competitive bidding and we only went to a negotiated contract after 
an attempt had been made to secure competitive bids and when the 
negotiated contract price was lower, proved to be lower than the best 
competitive bid we could get. 


DETAILS OF BIDDING PROCESS IN CONSTRUCTION OF BARRACKS 


Mr. Sixes. I suggest that you supply to this committee the details 
of the bidding process in connection with the barracks. 

General Youna. It would take some time. 

Mr. Sixes. I realize it will take some time. 

General Youne. It would take perhaps 2 or 3 weeks, I should think. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

General Youne. I should think we can supply you with the abstract 
of the bids. 

Mr. Srkes. Very well. 

(The information may be found on p. 26.) 

Mr. Srxes. Is that bidding open to foreign nationals or is it limited 
to American contractors ? 

General Young. It is open to foreign nationals. Normally it is 
open to all firms who are able to bid under the laws of France, which 
favor French construction firms, but permit foreign firms to bid under 
certain general rules and regulations that are well known and deter- 
minable. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I ask a question here, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. In these bids, particularly as they related to con- 
struction in France and to French contractors, are we still paying a 
rather considerable amount in the form of direct or indirect taxes 
to the French Government ? 
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_ General Youne. The French Government has corrected that situa- 
tion I am happy to state, and at the present time we are actually with- 
holding 20 percent of all construction contracts and material con- 
tracts with a view to adjusting the tax withdrawal out of that 20 
percent—20 percent is ample to cover the matter. I think that is a 
correct statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would think that if, as you said, there had been a 
satisfactory arrangement made, the 20 percent would not necessarily 
be withheld, so that your bids would be that much lower. 

General Youne. The reason for withholding the 20 percent is that 
the French Government has not fully worked out the administrative 
details of deducting the tax from the gross price bid and as an interim 
measure they have provided for withholding the 20 percent. It is 
rather complicated to deduct those taxes and I think in some respects 
the French Government has not moved as fast as they might to com- 
plete the administrative details. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then if finally the arrangements are, as you say, 
satisfactory, that should be reflected in the cost of these contracts 
by a figure somewhere near 20 percent less than those we are contem- 
plating now! Or will there still be a substantial sum paid to France 
in the form of taxes. 

General Youna. The saving as a result of the remission of taxes will 
run somewhere in the order of 15 to 18.5 percent varying with the type 
of the contract, and for certain material contracts it will run less than 
that figure. I am talking about construction contracts. 





SUMMARY OF TAX SITUATION 


rangement, as you call it; and then follow that by inserting a sum- 
mary of the tax situation as it existed prior to this satisfactory ar- 
rangement, as you call it; and then follow that by inserting a sum- 
marized statement of the arrangement that is being worked out? 

I can assure you that this matter of taxing our construction over 
there has been a pretty sore point. 

General Youne. I know it. 

(The matter may be found on p. 26.) 

Mr. Scrivner. It has not helped relations between France and this 
country and it certainly has not set very well with members of the 
Appropriations Committee that while this is supposed to be a united 
effort, this Government has been required to pay a rather substantial 
amount of tax money which, of course, merely adds to the cost of what 
we are constructing without giving us any added end item for the 
price. I, for oné, am glad that it is being worked out. I am sorry 
that it has taken so long to do it, because it represents a rather sub- 
stantial charge against the American taxpayer who already has about 
all of the charges on him that he can handle. 

Mr. Srxzs. General, you are going to submit the material that Mr. 
Scrivner has asked for ¢ 

General Youne. Yes, I will be happy to submit any material he 
wishes. I am not quite sure just what is wanted, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I shall try to say it again. I should like to have a 
statement of the tax situation as it existed in France prior to this, 
that you have called a satisfactory arrangement. That part is clear, 
is it not? 
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General Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, as it was before. 

General Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then I should like to have a summarized statement 
of what this satisfactory arrangement is. 

General Youne. Do you want me to give that to you now orally, or 
do you want me to submit it later? 

Mr. Scrivner. I think it would be better to put it in the record, be- 
cause it will require some rather careful wording, I should think. 

General Youne. I think it would be better to file it, but I could 
summarize it for you now off the record, if you like. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

(The information may be found on p. 26.) 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood, have you any questions ¢ 

Mr. Fioop. You are General Mason Young ¢ 

General Younc. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You are the commanding officer in the communications 
zone, COMZI? 

General Youne. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you take over command there ’ 

General Young. I took over command as of the Ist of April 1950. 

Mr. FLoop. When did you relinquish command ? 

General Youre. At the end of March of this year. Actually, a 
little later, but that was the official date. 

Mr. Fioop. You are in command all during that period of time ? 

General Youne. That is correct, all through the initial period. 

Mr. Fioop. And you were succeeded by Major General Sturgis, is 
that correct ¢ 

General Youne. That is correct, in March of this year. But he took 
6 weeks to visit all our installations that now number about 113 and 
to make various other visits and during that period I continued to 
handle the direct administration of the entire command. 

Mr. Fioop. He was acquainting himself with the jurisdiction of the 
command that you were turning over to him ? 

General Youna. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. That is customary ? 

General Younc. That is customary, but in view of the magnitude 
of this operation he took longer than usual. 

Mr. Fiocp. What is your job now ¢ 

General Youne. I have not been reassigned yet. 

Mr. Fioop. Was that the termination of your tour of duty at that 
point of command, General ? 

General Younc. That is right. I was due to rotate to the United 
States in July of this year. 

Mr. Fioop. The chief of Army engineers in France was Col. Hubert 
E. Klemp; how could that be? 

General Youna. He is chief engineer for the communications zone. 
Do I make myself clear? I personally have been an engineer officer 
all my life. 

Mr. Fioop. The chief of Army engineers for the communications 
zone is a colonel ? 

Mr. Sixes. He is chief of a technical service in COMZ. 
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General Younc. Colonel Klemp is the senior engineer officer in the 
communications zone and chief engineer for the communications zone. 

Mr. Srxes. In other words, he works under your command ? 

General Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And Major White is the purchasing and contacting 
officer of that same command ? 

General Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Frioop. Colonel Klemp and Major White had headquarters 
at Orleans? 

General Youne. That is correct. 





DISCUSSION OF WRITER OF ARTICLE 


Mr. Froop. Henry Wales of the Chicago Tribune Press Service 
wrote this article. You say you know this reporter who bylines this 
story that the chairman referred to? 

General Young. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fxicop. When did you first become acquainted with Mr. Wales? 

General Youne. I do not remember exactly. 

Mr. Fioop. How soon after you took over? 

General Youne. It was during the spring or summer of 1950. 

Mr. F1ioop. How long had you been there when you met Wales— 
that is, about ? 

General Youne. I had been there several months, certainly less than | 
a year. 

Mr. Frocp. How did you become acquainted with Wales? | 

General Youne. He got in trouble with the French Government by 
publishing some untruthful and unwarranted articles. 

Mr. Fioop, What do you mean by trouble? 

General Youne. He published these articles and the French Govern- 
ment barred him from all official sources of information and from 
visiting French installations. 

Mr. Fioop. What did that have to do with you ? 

General Youne. It had to do this with us: We have coordinated 
very carefully with the French information services in connection 
with the communications zone and the French would not permit him 
to visit the depots and other installations that we opened in November 
of 1950. 

Mr. Fioop. Why? 

General Younc. Because he was barred for his bad reporting. 

Mr. Fioop. What was an example of his bad reporting ? 

General Youne. I would not like to make a definite statement on 
that, because my memory of the details is not too good now. But I 
was familiar with it at one time. They had good reason for barring 
him. If my memory serves me correctly, he wrote some very unfair 
and misleading articles in connection with the arrival of the first 
MDAP shipments of arms to France. 

Mr. Fioop. At what port? 

- General Youna. If my memory is correct, the first shipments came 
in at Cherbourg. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the nature of his comment with reference to 
the arrival of those shipments, if you remember ¢ 
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General Younc. I would rather not state now, but I think the 
articles could be produced, if it is important. I would rather not 
state, because my memory is not too clear on it. 

Mr. Fxioop. Suppose you find out from the records and give us one 
good example of what you think you mean by an unfair charge or 
story written by this reporter, Wales, which you feel justified the 
French in barring him from their installations, with particular refer- 
ence to the arrival of the arms at a French port. 

General Young. I believe the records will produce that. 

Mr. Fioop. Just insert one or two, if they are not too long, at this 
point, which would indicate that point of view. 

(Requested information to be furnished to the committee.) 

Mr. Fioop. But how did he come to your attention ? 

General Young. In connection with these articles which caused 
general comment in Paris. That is the way he came to my attention. 

Mr. Fioop. Did he come to your headquarters or how did you come 
to meet the man ? 

General Young. Well, as I remember it, he came to my headquarters 
— were then in Paris and my first meeting was there in my own 
office. 

- Ms. Froon. Your original headquarters was not at Orleans but at 
aris ? 

General Youna. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And subsequently you transferred your headquarters 
to Orleans? 

General Youne. We moved our headquarters to Orleans during 
December of 1950. 

Mr. Fioop. So, when you first took over, during these months that 
you describe, you were at Paris headquarters ? 

General Youna. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Did this man, Wales, come to your office or did you 
summon him ? 

General Youne. He came to my office, as I remember it. 

Mr. Froop. What about? Why? 

General Youne. Well, I am not too clear on that; that was a long 
time ago and I was pretty busy then. He was always coming around 
asking for this information or that information, usually information 
that I was unable to give him because of its classified nature. He is 
a very persistent reporter. 

Mr. Scrivner. Persistence is required if a man is going to be a good 
reporter. 

r. Ftoop. Do you object to mere persistence ? 

General Youne. No, I do not. But I do object seriously to in- 
accuracy and deceptive reporting. 

Mr. Fioop. At this time had you any evidence, so far as your in- 
stallations were concerned, that this reporter was inaccurate or de- 
ceptive ? 

General Youne. I was put on warning by these articles that he 
had written, and I knew of the action of the French, so I had my eye 
on him. 

Mr. Froop. You were basing your conclusions solely and entirely 
upon information presented to you by the French Government at that 
point ¢ 
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General Younc. Information that was available to me as a result 
of this incident. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you inquire as to the nature and the quality and the 
kind of his unreliability, or did you just take for granted, since the 
French had barred him, that he was unreliable ? 

General Youne. At that time I had the articles before me and it 
was very evident from my knowledge of the facts, which was quite 
adequate, that they were deceptive and inaccurate articles. 

Mr, Froop. You felt that yourself ? 

General Youne. I felt that myself. 

Mr. Fioop, You arrived at that conclusion independently ? 

General Younc. Independently; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And as a result of that, Mr. Wales was persona non 
grata at your command? 

General Youne. Why, we had a talk about it. 

Mr. Fioop. By “we,” you mean you and Mr. Wales? 

General Younec. Mr. Wales and I. At that time I knew that the 
Embassy was planning to exert pressure in his behalf. 

Mr. Fioop. How had that been brought to your attention? 

General Youne. Because we work very closely with the Embassy. 
My public information officer was in daily contact with the public in- 
formation officer or officials of the Embassy. 

Mr. Fioop. Generally, not verbatim, what did you say to Mr. Wales 
the first time he came to your office and inquired for information of 
some sort after his difficulty with the French? 

General Youne. It is rather difficult to reproduce after so many 
months. 

Mr. Fioop. T do not want you to reproduce it, I am just trying to 
establish the atmosphere. 

General Youne. He was complaining of his treatment. And I told 
him in words of one syllable that the French were justified in their 
action and I left him to understand, without telling him, that we 
would bar him from our installations if he did not report accurately 
what he saw. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you bar him? 

General Youna. No, I did not. Perhaps I made a mistake. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you give him any information ? 

General Youna. I gave him the information that I could give him 
without breach of security. 

Mr. Fioop. Was he reinstated by the Embassy ? 

General Younc. He was reinstated by the French at the request 
of the Embassy. 

Mr. Froop. After he was reinstated by the Embassy, did you co- 
operate with him ? 

General Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Did you have conversations with him subsequent to 
his reinstatement with the French ? 

General Younc. Numerous times. I should say he was in my office 
every 3 to 6 months. aes 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt whatsoever, then, that the relationship 
between the reporter Wales and your command, if I may make an 
understatement, was very strained ? ' 

General Youne. Yes. We always had our eye on him. We did not 
trust him and he knew it. 


Mr. Fuoop. It is entirely possible that he had his eye on you? 
General Youna. Yes. 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS LIVING IN PREFAB BARRACKS 


Mr. FiLoop. From his article he indicates—and this is dated May 
31—that there are 20,000 to 30,000 soldiers who are living in big 
American supply dumps in France and in prefab barracks; is that 
correct ? 

General Youne. His figure is a little high. It is about 20,000 now. 

Mr. Kipper. Not in the prefabs. 

General Young. About 50 percent of them are in the prefabs. 

Mr. Frioop. There are 20,000 to 30,000 ? 

Mr. Kipper. Not in the prefabs. 

General Youna. I said his figure was a little high. There are 
about 20,000 total in France at the present time of which about 50 
percent are living in prefabs. I think that statement is correct. I 
will let that stand. 

Mr. Fioop. He says that most of the prefab barracks bought by the 
Army engineers are shoddy and leaky contraptions, 

General Youne. That is incorrect entirely. They are all excellent 
buildings and to the best of my knowledge none of them leak. 

Mr. Fioop. And that the soldiers consider them downright danger- 
ous. Did you ever have any complaints from any soldiers brought 
‘to your attention, or any officers carr ying the word that soldiers were 
complaining that these prefabs were considered dangerous, in any 
area in the communications zone? 

General Youna. No. I had exactly the reverse. The officers and 
the soldiers were very anxious to get into them at the earliest possible 
date and many of them expressed great pleasure over them. 

Mr. Fioop. Then your records and files show no such complaints, at 
any time? 

General Youne. No such complaints. 

Mr. Foon. If there were any complaints, you would have known 
or heard about them ¢ 

General Youna. Yes, unless they were very minor and pertained to 
one building. 

Mr. Fioop. This obv iously i is not minor, if the complaints of the 
soldiers or anybody else were of the nature and degree that this 
article indicates, you should have or would have known. 

General Youne. Absolutely. 

Mr. Fioop. And you did not know? 

General Younc. I would have known it by personal inspection. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, if those complaints arose before your de- 
parture. You know nothing about what has happened since then, do 
you? 

General Young. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps that is what he was referring to; I do not 
know. 

General Young. The buildings were erected and I had personally 
seen most of them, inspected them in the last month and a half. The 
statement is basically untruthful. 
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Mr. Fioop. He says that COMZI refused to disclose construction 


costs; is that so? 

General Youne. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. Why; you would not be aiding and abetting the enemy 
by so doing, would you? 

General Youne. We do not give our costs out publicly either in this 
country or in foreign countries. 

Mr. Fiocp. You do not ? 

General Youne. No. 

Mr. Froop. Is that a matter of policy ? 

General Younc. That is a matter of policy. 

Mr. Scrivner. I read about it in the paper every day, as to what 
contracts are let for bases all over the United States, 

General Youne. That is true, the contract price. But we do not 
release in the United States or in foreign countries our basic cost data. 

Mr. Fioop. There was nothing unusual in COMZI refusing to re- | 
lease these construction costs? | 

General Youne. Nothing. | 

Mr. Fioop. That was a matter of policy? 

General Youne. His statement there is not entirely what he asked. 
What he asked was our budgeted program for the Jini, which we | 





cannot release; it is classified. 
Mr. Fxioop. Did he ask for construction costs? 
General Youna. Not that I recall. 
Mr. Fxoop. You would not say he did not? 
General Younc. I would not say he did not. 
Mr. Fioop. Anyhow, if he did and was refused, the reason was that 
it was a matter of policy? 
General Youna. That is correct. 
Mr. FLoop. It was nothing peculiar to that area 4 
General Youna. Nothing peculiar; no. 


COMPETITIVE BID CONTRACT FOR PURCHASE OF BARRACKS 


Mr. Fioop. Now he says that these prefabs were bought directly 
and without competitive bidding by Orleans Engineers from Europa 
Fertigbau Gesellschaft (EFG) of Bonn, Germany. 

General Youne. They were bought after competitive bids and, as 
has been arranged we will insert in the record the abstract of the bids. 

Mr. Frioop. And this German organization from Bonn was the 
successful lowest responsible competitive bidder? 

General Youne. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. For these items under discussion ¢ 

General Youna. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And you have documentary evidence for the record to 
indicate that that is so as a fact? 

General Youne. That is absolutely correct. I approved the award 
personally and gave it my personal attention. 


LACK OF COMPLAINTS FROM MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fxoop. Did any civilian engineer ever bring to your attention, 
or was it ever brotight to your attention by anybody, civilian or mili- 
tary, that civilian engineers described the EFG prefabs at the Foret de 
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la Braconne Ordnance Depot, near Angouleme as “the worst I have 


ever seen anywhere”? Did you ever have any record of any such 


incident ? 

General Youne. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Were there such prefabs at that depot in that area? 

General Young. Yes, sir. 

Colonel McGronr. I was there 2 weeks ago and the commanding 
officer showed me a few of them and he made no complaint whatsoever. 

General Youne. I personally inspected those prefabs in April with 
the commanding officer and officers of his staff, and he was delighted 
with them ; he was moving in as fast as he could. 

Mr. Froop. Did you ever hear of any statements made by civil or 
military men, particularly military personnel, that they were eager to 
move back under canvas and out of the prefabs? 

General Youne. At that time they were eager to get out from under 
the canvas and into the prefabs, in that particular area. 


DISCUSSION OF DETAILS OF COMPLAINTS 


Mr. FLoop. You mentioned to Mr. Sikes that you had had no com- 
ment or report in connection with the ceiling panels starting to fall, 
or any trouble with falling panels? 

General Youne. It was never brought to my attention. 

Mr. Fioop. Was there any complaint about poorly fitted doors? 

General Youne. No complaint. The doors, in my opinion, were 
all right. The floors are open to some criticism, and we took some 
action with the contractor on the floors, 

Mr. Frioop. Were the floors subject to your criticism because they 
were constructed of green water-logged timber poorly fitted with 
bumpy surfaces? 

General Youne. The lumber was not green or water-logged, but 
the surface was not as good as we thought the contractor should have 
made it. I think that is a fair statement, is it not? 

Mr. Kipper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Were the barracks painted inside or out ? 

General Youne. They were not painted inside and out and do not 
require painting inside and out. They are asbestos. It would be a 
waste of Government money to paint them inside or out. 

I want to amplify. The wooden trim around the doors and the 
windows and the doors themselves are painted. 

Mr. F.oop, Do they have any screens on them ? 

General Youne. They do not have screens. 

Mr. Ficop. It is pretty sticky in the Orleans area; is it not? 

General Youne. No. 

Mr. Fioop. No? 

General Youne. The French never provide screens. 

Mr. Froop. I am not talking about what the French provide. I 
said: Is not the area there sticky and humid? 

General Younes. No, not particularly. 

Mr. Froop. You would not say it was not? Did you live in Orleans 
very long? 

Ceneeal Youne. A year and a half. 

Mr. Fioop. You were pretty lucky. 

General Youne. It is a very nice place to live. 
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Mr. Froop. At certain times of the year. 

General Younc. Generally speaking all through the year. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not think screens are necessary / 

General Younc. Well, it is something that we were studying. The 
engineers were studying it. They may have provided them by now. 
They were not provided in the original plans and contract for the 
building. I think that is correct. Do you know whether they have 
provided them or not? 

Mr. Kipper. We are providing screens for the kitchens, mess halls, 
and latrines. 

General Youne. If I am not correct, please correct me; but I think 
that that is in accordance with our directive from the headquarters of 
the theater, which is a pretty good directive. Is that correct? 

Mr. Kipper. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. EUCOM theater, or southern France? 

General Youne. EUCOM theater. Screens for mess halls, kitchens, 
and latrines. 


REASON FOR PURCHASING PREFABS 


Mr. FLoop. Were these prefabs purchased simply because they were 
the best buy at the time? Is that the only reason? 

General Youne. Well, to discuss it a little more broadly, the time 
limits were such that we could not build normal construction, which 
would probably in that area be a cinder or concrete block or hollow- 
tile construction, fast enough for our purposes. And we bought the 
prefabs to get early shelter for our enlisted men, and they were the 
best available and the cheapest available in western Europe that met 
our plans and specifications. 

Mr. Fioop. This was not any sort of a political gesture toward the 
West German Government at Bonn? 

General Younc. None whatsover. If there had been any such ele- 
ment as that the French would have protested violently, as you can 
readily realize. 

Mr. Fioop. Did they protest at all? 

General Youne. They made no official protest. 

Mr. Froopv. Did the French engineer complain that they were not 
consulted, in breach of the agreement? 

General Youne. They were consulted. 

Mr. Froop. They were? 

General Youne. They were consulted, and the action was taken 
after advising the French of what we were going to do. 

Mr. Fxioop. The French did not object to the German prefabs? 

General Youne. They looked the deal over very carefully, to see if 
they could object, and there was no basis for objection. They would 


have liked to object if they could. 


COST OF BARRACKS 


Mr. Foon. Do they cost $70 to $86 a square foot, including trans- 


portation and erection ? het 
General Youna. I think that is $70 per square meter, is it not# 


Mr. Fuoop. Yes. 
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General Youne. Per square meter. That is a price that is approxi- . 
mately right for the cost of the building plus the preparation of the 
site, the outside utilities and the inside utilities. Is that right ? 

Mr. Kipper. Yes, sir. 

General Younc. Generally speaking that is about right, but it 
includes the entire preparation of the site, including the roads, walks, 
any grading required, outside utilities and inside utilities. 

Mr. Froop. Is it true that the French were putting up very pleasant 
well-constructed dwellings built on cement foundations, painted inside 
and out and insulated with aluminum foil, with modern kitchens, 
washrooms, good heating and screens, at Captieux, at a cost of $45 
2 square meter? 

General Youne. That statement is highly misleading. The cost of 
$45 per meter is for the building alone, without the roads, without 
the outside utilities, and so forth. That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Kipper. That is correct. 

General Youna. And I think that French construction at Captieux 
has certain advantages over the EFG German prefab, and I think 
the prefab has certain advantages over the French construction. The 
German prefab is a more durable and lasting building and a lower- 
maintenance building. It will cost less to maintain it and it will last 
longer, but it is not quite as pretty a building. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which one is not quite as pretty a building? 

General Young. The German one. It is strictly a utility building. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Fioop. When this reporter Wales says that the French Army 
engineers were not asked to consider the merits of the EFG prefabs 
or 60 others built by Isotherm at Bussac, 30 miles north of Bordeaux 
and Chinon, 20 miles southwest of Tours, is that right? Were they 
consulted ¢ 

General Youne. The Isotherm is a French company, and the con- 
tract for the Isotherm construction was let through the French Genie, 
so they were a party to the whole Isotherm deal. His statement is 
highly misleading in that respect. 

Mr Froop. Is straw insulation a good thing to have? 

General Younc. My engineers tell me it is. It is processed. 

Mr. Froop. Will it rot, take on humidity, vk and crack the 
walls? 

General Youne. They tell me it will not. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, any kind of straw, the Army has known for 
a long time, is an invitation to bugs and vermin. 

General Youne. It is processed against that sort of thing. It is 
a hard cake as you see it, with a hard filling for that wall. It is dark 
from the impregnation with some kind of material? Is it asphalt? 

Mr. Kipper. Silicate, I think. 

Mr. Foon. To process anything against French bugs and vermin 
is a great tribute to modern science, if that is so. 

General Young. Well, I do not know. I am somewhat at the mercy 
of my ownengineers. They informed me that it met the specifications. 
It makes a workman-like looking job. 

Mr. Fxioop. You had trouble with Isotherm on the terminal date 
for that contract; did you not ? 
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General Youne. Isotherm got in financial trouble with the French 
Government, and the French Government put the manager of Iso- 
therm in jail. The merits of the case we did not know, but it resulted 
in some unfortunate delays in getting the contract started. I think 
that is a correct statement, is it not ? 

Mr. Kipper. That is right: 

Mr. Fioop. Well, what about the quality of the asbestos in the Ger- 
man hutments used for ammo dumps? Were they blotters and water- 
absorbing instead of being waterproof? ; 

General Young. I do not believe that at all. They looked all right 
to me, and there was no complaint on the quality of the asbestos. 

There were some deficiencies in the frame to support the asbestos, 
and the contractor was required to make those deficiencies good. Of 
course he protested, but he had to make them good to get his money. 


VALUE OF AMMO HUTS 


Mr. Fioop. 3,000 ammo huts represent an investment of $1,665,000. 
The reporter says he is advised by contractors that the whole lot of 
them are worth $1,000. What about that? 

General Youne. That is a thoroughly irresponsible statement. The 
purchase of those ammo huts was very carefully analyzed. The alter- 
native is to cover the ammunition piles with canvas, which is very 
expensive. 

lf my memory serves me right, the full cost of the ammo huts will 
be paid back to the Government in the first year of use, as against. the 
high cost of using canvas. a. 


DEFICIENCIES FOUND IN HUTS 


Mr. Fioop. Do your inspection reports or complaints indicate that 
a roof beam has split, rain drips in, the sun has split panels, and door 
frames have expanded? Do any investigation reports appear on any 
of those items in any of those huts in that area? 

General Younc. The matter came up after I left Orleans, but I have 
been told—this is second-hand information, and perhaps Mr. Kidder 
can give you first-hand information on it—that. certain deficiencies 
were found upon delivery of the early shipments in the frames, and 
the contractor is being required to make those deficiencies good. It is 
. very inexpensive ammo hut. It is light construction, but it is a good 

uy. 
Mr. Froop. Well, of course, while you are to be commended for 
dollar savings, there are other desirable qualities than the mere 
saving of money when you are doing a job like that. 

General Youne. They will not leak. They are not leaky structures. 

Mr. Froop. Is it true, if you know, that a Col. James C. Truitt, 
chief of: the Bordeaux port district engineers, issued orders that no 
more were to be erected ? 

General Youne. I do not know that; but, in view of the fact that 
he found the frames deficient and corrective action had to be taken 
by the contractor, it sounds probable. 

Mr. Froop. Do you know whether a higher-ranking Orleans engi- 
neer countermanded his decision, if he ever made such a decision % 

General Youne. I do not know. 
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Mr. Fioop. Would your records indicate ? 

General Younc. Do you know anything about that [to Mr. 
Kidder] ¢ 

Mr. Kipper. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Would the records of the Bordeaux office, if investigated 
indicate those facts if they existed ? 

General Youne. They certainly would. 


QUESTION AS TO OTHER SOURCES OF BARRACKS 


Mr. Fioop. Do you know whether or not several French firms close 
to the depot were in a position to supply better huts at a lesser cost than 
the Belgian huts? 

General Youna. I know that that is not correct, because we went 
into the matter very thoroughly at the time the contract was awarded, 
and the French were not able to produce a comparable structure that 
would meet our plans and specifications for the cost of the Belgian 
structure. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know whether or not there was one French firm 
which offered a cement-fiber shelter at a total cost of $300, and an- 
other waterproof hut of coconut fiber at the same cost as the Belgians’? 

General Youne. They made various offers after the Belgian bids 
became known, but the ones that were at prices lower than the Belgian 
bid would not meet the plans and specifications. I do not have those 
particular offers here, of course. They could be procured from 
Orleans, and you would find that my general statement is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know of any reason other than the ones you have 
eve why the reporter, Henry Wales, should write this article which 
the chairman has brought to our attention ? 

General Youne. No; I do not think there are any additional reasons. 

Mr. Froop. That is all. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. All the questions propounded by Mr. Flood generally 
have covered the issue pretty clearly. I do not know the reporter 
Henry Wales. This is the first time I have ever seen the general. 
The — seem to be at absolute points of conflict, diametrically 
opposed. 

think possibly, before we put the cover on this, we should probably 
get some more information from the reporter. 

I might say, however, that to a certain degree both of these stories 
in the newspaper do conform somewhat to some of the stories I have 
heard from other persons coming from Europe. 


HEADQUARTERS CONSTRUCTION 


General, what is the construction of the EUCOM COMZI Head- 
quarters? What kind of building is that? 

General Youne. The Communications Zone Headquarters? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Younes. It is French caserne. The two major buildings are 
four stories high, of very heavy masonry construction, and were 
built right after the war of 1870. They are not modern buildings, 
but. are very solid buildings. One was completely gutted by fire 
and bombs. All we got was four walls and a roof. It had to be re- 


built. 
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Mr. Scrivner. How much did it cost you to repair and rebuild those 
headquarters ? 

General Youne. I do not have ail the figures at my fingertips. 

Mr. Scrivner. Insert them in the record. 

General Youne. We can insert them. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

(The matter referred to may be found on p. 27.) 

General Youne. Let me answer it in general terms. The building 
that was in fairly good shape, except badly deteriorated, was painted 
and rehabilitated at rather a nominal cost. The other building, that 
was just a shell, cost on the order of $400,000, and somewhat less than 
$8 a square foot. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of flooring did you have there? 

General Youne. We had oak flooring. We did a good job. We 
have a very efficient building at a very reasonable price. It is approxi- 
mately the cost per square foot of building prefabs. 

Mr. Scrivner. Put the exact cost in, please. 

General Youne. Yes; we will add that. 

Colonel Duke. That is the cost to rehabilitate the headquarters? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; the headquarters. 

General Younga. I will put in the cost to rehabilitate the building 
that was reasonably intact and also the second building that was just 
a shell. 

(The information may be found on p. 27.) 





AMMUNITION HUTMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the situation on the ammunition “hut- 
ments”? They call them “hutments.” When did they start to call 
them “hutments” ? 

General Youne. I am afraid that is a word that slipped in from 
the British during the war. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, that is what they are calling them now ? 

General Youna. I think we call them officially huts; do we not? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. Please insert in the record the cost of those 
huts and the firm from whom they were procured. 

(The information may be found on p. 27.) 


OTHER BIDS FOR AMMUNITION HUTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Did you have any bids from any French firms on 
these ammunition huts? 

General Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. How did the French prices compare with the Bel- 
gian prices? 

General Youne. They were higher. 

Mr. Scrivner. For the same type of construction ? 

General Youne. For the same type of construction. 

I would like to insert one point there. At the time that contract 
was awarded, the French Government was not conceding the taxes. 
The French — might have been competitive if the French Gov- 
ernment had been willing to concede the taxes. 

















LANDES DES BUSSAC 


Mr. Scrivner. What is this $5-million project referred to in the 
May 6 story, where it was arranged by an American civilian archi- 
tect, formerly employed by the Army, who is now supposed to get 
a percentage ¢ 

General Youne. That is Landes des Bussac ; is it not ? 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you spell that? 

General Younc. Landes des Bussac. 

Mr. Scrivner. Approximately where is that? 

General Youne. That is about 30 miles north of Bordeaux. 

Mr. Scrivner. When this was constructed, was it necessary to elimi- 
nate some of the facilities there? 

General Youna. No; the statement is untruthful. 

Mr. Scrivner. None at all? 

General Young. If I could see that statement, I would like to com- 
ment on it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will show it to you in a minute. 

Had there been existing facilities there at Bussac? 

General Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. What happened to them ? 

General Youne. They were badly deteriorated. 

Mr. Scrivner. Were they destroyed ? 

General Youn. They were not destroyed. ‘They were used to the 
maximum. The Germans had put in a sewage-disposal installation. 
which was used in its entirety. The roads were used. 

Our camp is larger than the camp which the Germans installed, and 
we had to extend the sewer lines, the roads, and repair them quite 
extensively. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, I suppose that this is still the American Army 
which is over there on this line of communications; is it not? 

General Youne. Absolutely. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are not calling them the United Nations or 
NATO or anything like that yet ? 

General Younc. They are not. 


USE OF FRENCH LABOR FOR AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. Is it possible or is it not possible for the Army engi- 
neers or American construction firms to go in there and construct 
American buildings with French labor? Is there any restriction 
placed upon us by France which prevents us from doing that? 

General Young. I will have to explain my answer, but I can explain 
it to you very briefly. 

The State Department made an agreement and entered into an- 
agreement whereby our construction work has to be done through 
what they refer to as the “host nation ;” in this case France. France is 
very insistent, or the Government of France is very insistent that we 
do our construction work through the French Ministries. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand that phase of it. Here we pride 
ourselves, either rightly or wrongly—I think there is some ground 
for believing it to be true—upon our construction efficiency. I am 
talking about the Army engineers now. Our engineers have been 
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furnished with huge quantities of building machinery of all kinds, so 
that we can build rapidly and efficiently. 

Do I understand now that we are not permitted to do that in 
France? ; 

Genera! Youns. Let me explain it a little further. We have secured 
from Monsieur Pleven in April permission to deal directly with the 

French contractors on construction up to the level of $50,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is piddling stuff. 

General Youne. That is small stuff. We have two battalions of 
engineers in the communications zone. We use them as we wish to. 
But two battalions are not enough engineers to do any appreciable 
percentage of the construction job, and they are very expensive, of 
course. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. Can those two battalions make use of indig- 
enous labor, of French labor? 

General Youne. We use French labor with the battalions. We do 
that, of course, to increase their output. 

Mr. Scetvner. I am anxious to use the French labor, because I think 
by doing that we are helping them probably more than we are when 
we dish out this money. 

Maybe my point of view~is a little narrow and provificial,'but it 
«does seem, from my point of view, that we are not doing this construc- 
tion just for the United States. Asa matter of fact, it is a tremendous 
burden upon us to be doing it and to be carrying the cost of all that 
burden, when other nations are not making any contribution to it 
whatsoever, so far as I can determine. 

Therefore, it does seem strange to me. If we do have this building 
genius and if we do have American engineers, both civilian and mili- 
tary, who are backed up with the Army engineers, who have huge 
supplies of construction material, and we cannot make more use of 
the French civilians and go ahead and build these warehouses and 
roads and barracks at a much more rapid rate and at a much lower 
cost, then something is wrong. 

Colonel Duxr. If I may insert something there, sir, may I say that 
in the latest agreement, which has been recently signed with the 
French Government—it was signed on the 13th of May, last month— 
there is a provision for the use of American reinforcements, you 
might say, to the French firms, and for the importation of materials. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it will now be possible for us to 
use some of our machinery, which will speed up the construction ? 

Colonel Duxe. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. And cut the cost? 

Colonel Duxr. Under two conditions, as I understand it, sir. 

First is that the French firms exhibit a lack of capability to do the 
job. Secondly, that the reinforcement by the American firms must 
be approved by the French Government. However, they have ap- 
proved the principle of reinforcement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, it will be a little difficult to get a French 
firm to admit that they are not as efficient. 

General Youne. The agreement provides that American firms may 
join with the French firms in what we might call a joint venture. But 
the agreement also provides that the French Government will have 
the review of the matter, covering the points mentioned by Colonel 
Duke. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Possibly that is a step forward. I hope that it works 
out. 

General Young. I think it is a step forward, but it is not entirely 
<lear that it is going to work. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand. 

Colonel Duke. As a technical correction, sir, strictly technical for 
the record, it is not contained in the agreement per se. It is contained 
in a letter from Monsieur Pleven. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they have made that assertion in a letter I imagine 
er would abide by it. 

olonel McCrone. It is tied in with the agreement. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is at least some encouragement. I am glad 
to have that informaion. 

General Youne. They are moving in the right direction, but they 
have not gone all the way, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. I have been in France, a little, but not too 
much, It is a situation which will take some patience, I imagine, and 
perhaps once in awhile just a little bit more firm stand on our part. 

I think they understand, to use our own term, that we are not going 
to be highjacked into paying these taxes, which I think are improperly 
placed upon us. If they will agree that in many aspects of construc- 
tion we can do things more rapidly with our equipment and know-how, 
and thereby get a better and cheaper piece of construction for the 
American taxpayer, perhaps we may yet solve some of these problems 
I hope we can. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there anything else, Mr. Flood ? 

Mr. Froop. No. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, gentlemen, for your appearance. 

General Youna. I should like to make a very brief statement of a 
general nature, before we close up. 

Mr. Sr«rs. Of course. Go right ahead. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON PREFAB EMERGENCY PROGRAM 


General Youne. This prefab emergency program which we have 
been discussing today was adopted last fall to get quick results. It 
had three parts: One was the barracks for the enlisted men; another 
was the warehouses to get the supplies that needed a roof under cover; 
the third was for the huts to cover the ammunition. Those were the 
three parts. 

Now, the barracks are complete, except for certain utilities at the 
present time. The result, the end product or what we have, is eco- 
nomical. It is low maintenance and in my opinion it is very satisfac- 
tory. It is highly satisfactory. 

The warehouses are completed. They are very economical. They 
are light structures, but they are good enough for the purpose, and it 
is a very successful and satisfactory program. 

The huts for the ammunition are very economical, and when.-the 
contractor has made good on the deficiencies on the first shipments I 
believe it will be a very satisfactory and economical program. 

If you take the three together, it was a very necessary step, and the 
results have been to date satisfactory ; except that the completion dates 
by the French contractors have run behind schedule. We did not get 
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as satel: use of the barracks during the winter as ‘we had originally 
hoped and planned to do. But, they have run behind schedule, par- 
ticularly in connection with the installation of the utilities. How- 
ever, troops can live in the barracks without all the utilities fully 
installed, and get along very well. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. I have done it month on end. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, gentlemen, for your presence here. Please 
supply the material requested of you as soon as you can. If there is 
additional information which we want we will be in touch with you. 

General Youne. Thank you very much. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear and answer these qomians, and to explain these ar- 
ticles, which are very unfair. 

Mr. Stxes. We thought that you would like a chance to tell your 
side of the story, and, of course, the committee wants to know what 


the facts are. Thank you. _ 
(The following information was supplied later :) 


INFORMATION REQUESTED BY House CoMMIT?TEE ON APPROPRIATION (Mk. StKES) 
PERTAINING TO TROOP HOUSING IN FRANCE 


PART 1. PREFABRICATED BARRACKS 


Approximately 70 suppliers requested to hid on this type barracks; 40 invitees 
were French firms and submitted bids directly to Service du Genie, France. 
Non-French bids were received by Headquarters COMZ. Analysis of bidding, 
delivery schedules and quality of product lead to decision awarding about 60,000 
square meters to 3 French firms and 32,000 square meters to Europa Fertigbau 
(German). Abstract of bids to follow. Bids discussed with French in accord- 
ance with spirit of November 6, 1950 agreement. French entered mild protest 
to award outside of France even though German bid was the lowest of all 
received—when explained that best interests of United States Government must 
always be foremost consideration French informally agreed that proposed award 
of contracts (3 French and 1 German) was fair. 

Brief of abstract of bids for prefab troop billets (4 lowest acceptable bids 
follow) : 

(1) EFG (Geriman) $30 per square meter without erection. Awarded 32,876 
square meters for $986,400. 

(2) Fillod (French) $40.82 per square meter without erection. Awarded 
7,948 square meters for $324,491. 

(3) Le Corehe (French) $42.85 per square meter erected. Awarded 28,015 
square meters for $1,200,643. 

(4) Isotherm (French) $58.25 per square meter erected. Awarded 8,955 
square meters for $521,948. 

German bid f. 0. b. French border. All other f. o. b. site. 

Above bids were four out of five lowest bids. Planned delivery schedule for 
fourth lowest bid was not acceptable. 

In order to get above on comparable basis add $3.04 EFG bid for average 
transportation to site and $6.74 to EFG and filled bids for average unit cost of 
erection. 


PART 2. STATEMENT ON TAXES 


1. Prior to signing of agreement of March 13, 1952, relative to tax relief for 
expenditures made in France by United States Government, which action re- 
ceived, its initial impetus from from EUCOM, cost of construction in France 
included following taxes : 

(a) Tax on services. 

(b) Production tax. 

(c) Transaction tax. 

(d) Local tax, where applicable. 

(e) Registration tax on contracts. 

2. In the mentioned agreement, provision has been made to save United States 
Government payment of referrenced taxes as applied to construction contracts. 
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3. At this early date, not possible to give detailed figures as to savings which 
will accrue to United States Government as result of this tax relief, but es- 
timated that there will be a saving in excess of 15 percent on each construction 
contract. Tax relief percentage is on the average construction contract based 
on the following: 

(a) On total (gross) contraet price: 

(1) Transactions tax 1 percent. 

(2) Local tax (where applicable) 5.8 percent. 

(3) Registration tax on contracts 1.8 percent. 

(6) In addition, assuming 60 percent of total of a construction contract in- 
volves services, and 40 percent involves materials, 60 percent of total (gross) 
contract price would be reduced by amount of tax on services (currently 5.8 
percent) and 40 percent of total (gross) contract price would be reduced by 
amount of production tax (currently 15.35 percent). 

4. Owing to complicated nature of component parts of a construction contract, 
and complicated nature of the French tax structure, French Liaison Mission, 
or June 11, requested that mechanics for calculating amounts on taxes to be 
saved on each contract be subject of further discussions. 


PART 3. EARLIER ARTICLES BY SAME REPORTER 


At time of transmission, Wales articles of winter ‘49-50 not identified. 
Suggest utilize services of Office Chief PID Washington in this matter. Will 
continue research here and any information determined will be forwarded to 
Colonel McCrone. 


PART 4. COMZI HEADQUARTERS, ORLEANS 


Caserne Coligny, rehabilitation cost of building A, $187,313, providing 63,075 
square feet of space, at $2.97 per square foot. Initially this building without 
heat, lighting, sanitary facilities and floor capacity limited—acute shortage of 
headquarters facilities dictated improvision and frequent modification to meet 
requirements. 

Rehabilitation cost of building B $386,024 providing 67,804 square feet, at 
$5.69 per square foot. Initially this building consisted of exterior walls, interior 
bearing walls and a roof—no heat, lighting, sanitary facilities, and utilities. 
Also unsafe flooring and stair-wells. Doors, window sash and glass panes 
completely destroyed. 

PART 5. AMMUNITION HUTS 


Ammunition huts: Invitations to bid on 3,313 ammunition huts (4 by 11 
meters) sent to 40 suppliers including French and non-French firms; 32 bids 
received. Contracts awarded to low bidder :Scieries Anversoises (Belgium) 
2,500 units at $297.90 per unit for wood frame, cement-asbestos side panel and 
roof and to next acceptable low bidder Robert Letterman (German) 813 units 
at $472 per unit for a steel frame structure. French bids ranged from $622.70 
to $1,504. All French bid on steel frame structure similar to that of German firm 
whose bid was $472 per unit. 
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